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["It was the best of years; it was the worst of years. Not 1789, but 1996; not the Paris and London of Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, but the Vancouver and Seattle of local business planners; and not the end of the monarchy and the modern birth of a real republic, but rather the end of the nation-state and the seemingly postmodern birth of an invented cross-border region called Cascadia. The concept of Cascadia as a binational region linking the Canadian province of British Columbia and the U.S. states of Washington and Oregon (Figure 5.1) had been in the works for almost a decade by 1996, having been given a signiﬁ cant boost by the implementation of both the Canadian/U.S. Free Trade Agreement in 1989 and the subsequent North American Free Trade Agreement in 1994. By the mid-1990s many of the high hopes of Cascadia’s promoters had started to seem more feasible. The plans to ‘bulldoze the checkpoints’ at the border on the 49th Parallel, and expedite business and tourist travel; the plans to make a bid for a binational Olympic games; the plans to develop high-tech infrastructure for business and build a fast bullet train between Vancouver and Seattle; the plans to cooperate in promoting a socalled ‘Two Nation Vacation’; and many other such schemes to develop the international proﬁ le of the region had begun to appear as more than just the pipe dreams of a few entrepreneurial urban-planning gurus. This growing sense of imminent cross-border reterritorialization was captured in 1996 in suitably postmodern fashion by the publication of a large coffee-table book of photographs by Morton Beebe, designed and marketed for a popular mass audience under the title Cascadia: A Tale of Two Cities (Figure 5.2). This book, like the cross-border regional aspirations it sought to capture in almost 200 pages of glossy, colour photographs, evoked Cascadia as a region that was at once borderlessly brand new and at the same time based on an ancient natural environment: both a hightech hub of international business and a sublime space of enduring ecological integrity, a place where you could sail from majestic wilderness to urban opportunity with natural grace and speed. Cascadia was thereby said to have traditions, but they were presented as naturally postnational traditions – and, as such, the basis for anticipated economic success in the new borderless world economy. A coffee-table book may seem a strange place from which to begin a discussion of landscape and the end of tradition, but it presents us, I argue here, with a useful and graphic condensation point for a number of broader tendencies transforming the meaning of tradition, place, and space in recent years. Beginning with the imagery in the book, this chapter examines some of the visions of landscape and environment through which the promoters of Cascadia sought in the mid-1990s to bestow retroactively on their cross-border regional vision an ‘always already there’ quality. In the very moment of seeking to go beyond the nation-state and national traditions, they sought, I will suggest, to naturalize notional Cascadian traditions by locating them in the landscape. Representations of the natural environment itself were part of this process of naturalization. The Cascade mountains, their waterfalls, the temperate rain forests, and the cross-border peregrinations of the Paciﬁ c salmon were all thereby put to work in the semiotic production of a ‘natural Cascadia’. But there was also a super-natural kind of conjuring of the cross-border region. At the same time that images of nature were put to work to ground the cross-border coherence of Cascadia, historical traditions of colonial and even precolonial borderless trade were also invoked in an attempt to present the region’s destiny as a gateway of fast and free-market capitalism on the Paciﬁ c Rim. This invention of Cascadian tradition might well be seen as just a postnational example of the more deliberate kinds of manufactured national traditions noted by scholars such as Terence Ranger and Eric Hobsbawm. But the super-naturalization of Cascadia also illustrates quite well another kind of inauthenticity of the type discussed earlier in this volume by Ananya Roy. In this respect, what is most fascinating about the production of the Cascadian landscape and its associated traditions is its semiotic excess, its repetition with a difference of a whole panoply of tropes associated with the modern naturalization of the nation-state. According to Benedict Anderson’s famous thesis, one of the signal traits of the imagining of national community is the national ‘meanwhile’. This is the sense of a deep contemporaneous common interest shared by people across whole swathes of territory, a shared sense of moving through history and experiencing particular events together. What we see with the promotion of postnational regions such as Cascadia is at ﬁ rst sight a similar framing of shared destiny in shared space. A typical gesture of the promoters, and one that is photographically followed with care by Beebe’s book, pictures Cascadia as a place of parallels and similitude across the international border (Figure 5.3). Like the national census, map, and museum discussed by Anderson in the second edition of his book, Cascadia’s postnational promoters seek to map intraregional contrasts and complementarities in such a way as to evoke an abstract basal space that is fundamentally shared by all Cascadians. Whether it is mountains, urban cosmopolitanism, or bio-tech businesses, the parallels are presented as underpinning a real horizontal commonality. Pages 82 and 83 of Cascadia: A Tale of Two Cities illustrate this gesture very well. The two upper images contrast glimpses of Seattle’s and Vancouver’s skylines. Anonymous, would-be Cascadian individuals populate the foregrounds, all the while set off against the gentle splendour of similar natural-cum-urban backdrops. The formal semiotic similarities between the photographs thus serve simultaneously to frame the underlying sense of commonality. Beneath these images are two photographs of buildings. One pictures a downtown Seattle Victorian Romanesque building, the other the new Vancouver Public Library with its signature reference to the Roman Coliseum (albeit one denied by the architect himself). Here it is the play on the Roman references and their architectural grandeur that does the work of picturing commonality. Historical anachronism is not a concern at all in this respect, although it might be argued that the architecture’s own historical license allows the two distinct building styles to be further abstracted from their contexts of development. The traditional in the modern (the pioneer building with its stony columns) and the traditional in the paradigmatically postmodern (the library that spirals out of its Coliseum model), are both yoked together to suggest the simple built environment resonances north and south across the 49th Parallel. This collapse of history in the search of cross-border commonality gives a clue in turn as to what is revealingly excessive about the wider invention of Cascadian similitude: namely, its aestheticized and dehistoricized repetition of geographical enframing. I use the word ‘enframing’ here with deliberate reference to Timothy Mitchell’s account of how modern spatial planning and building design embodied and diffused a set of powerful distinctions between the lived world and a sense of an ordered, underlying abstract space in which social relations came to make sense.5 Mitchell’s study itself was most interested in how colonialism in Egypt operationalized such dualistic distinctions as it proceeded to remake the ‘traditional’ as the ‘modern,’ all the while enframing out of the colonial scene all that was seen as chaotic and unruly. As Roy points out in her discussion of French colonialism in Algiers and the Casbah, such processes were and remain themselves replete with all kinds of self-defeating excesses and inauthenticities. The traditionally chaotic came back as the unrulably modern, the expunged as the destabilizing insider, the modern veil-less woman as the veiled liberation ﬁ ghter, and so on. However, here the inauthenticity that interests me most involves the way in which the excessive replaying of the enframing gesture in the portrayal of Cascadian commonality reveals something of the contextual contingency of enframing more generally. In the Cascadian case there are far fewer of the macro-logical power systems that – like the Royal Navy’s ships offshore Egypt’s coast – made possible the micro-disciplinary power systems that allowed enframing to make sense in colonial contexts of city street plans, hospitals, and barracks. Moreover, the actual territorial realignments anticipated by the Cascadian planners have not happened yet, and so the enframing work we see in images like those in the coffee-table book is not so much a symptom of a new order as a semiotic attempt to make such an order seem a natural destiny by enframing at a visual level what is not being enframed by actual political, economic, and sociological developments on the ground. In other words, the picturing of Cascadia would seem to represent a revealingly shallow and aestheticized, albeit glossy, kind of enframing. As such, it evokes an underlying Cascadian cross-border space not in a moment of entrenched colonial hegemony, but in a putatively postcolonial gesture of emergent, incomplete, and aspirational inventiveness."]




